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and third charts we equalize diurnal influences by con-
structing the maps at the same hour each day. By this
means we can explain why the Atlantic states were colder
on the first day than on the second, and why the Missis-
sippi valley was colder on the second than on the first day.

By our second and third charts we illustrate the
manner in which general changes override diurnal varia-
tions when the latter are not very strong, as during the
winter months, as well as the characteristic nature of a
diurnal fall of temperature on an existing system of
isotherms.

There are nearly eighty stations in the United States
and Canada, During the sis and a half hours in question,
changes in every direction of varying magnitude took
place at each; but there is not one, however apparently
anomalous, which cannot be explained by means of the
principles which we have here laid down.

SOITKCES OF HEAT.

We were obliged to introduce the question of diurnal
variation of temperature in the first place, so as to get
rid of any ideas of difficulty from that source of com-
plication ; but now, before we describe further the changes
in the isotherms from day to day, we must consider the
various sources of heat and cold with which we have to
deal. In all this we must never forget that the natural
distribution of temperature is an irregular thermal slope
from the equator to the pole, and that what we have to
explain are the divergences from that ideal distribution
which we find in practice. We shall find that places